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Seek thou the Angel of the Cross Roads when 
thou goest upon a journey, and she will give thee 
the wisdom of the Four Comers. — Egyptian 
Proverb. 

The Angel of the Cross Roads said to me: 
"And wisdom comes by looking eye to eye, each 
seeing his own soul as in a glass ; so shalt thou 
find the Lodges of the Wise, the farthest Camp 
of the Delightful Fires/' 
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A Minnesota Christmas. 

"When the frost is on the pumpkin" 
Moved the Hoosier bard to sing 

Of the gladness and the beauty 
Which the days of Autumn bring; 

But we, of Minnesota, 
When to music we incline. 

Lift our voices in a paean 
When the frost is on pine. 

No one knows the joys of Christmas 
Till they've lived the ones we know, 

When the snow has heaped the branches 
And the mercury drops low; 

When the tingling sunlight thrills through 
All our veins like golden wine, 

Then the North Woods' Magic claims us — 
When the frost is on the pine. 
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The TraU-Maker. 

I blazed the road, with my pack sack load 
Of bacon and beans and ax — 

For cook and crew and surveyor, too, 
Were the men of the northern tracks. 

I ran my lines through the stately pines 
With their needle-scented floor, 

And after me then came the railroad men — 
But nobody went before. 

I caught the red of the iron-ore bed 
Up on the Vermilion way, 

And the miners came to my virgin claim — 
But it wasn't for me to stay. 

So I led the race that had turned its face 
To the north wood's timber store. 

And I lay my head on a balsam bed 

That had never been pressed before. 

And I traced to their heads new river beds, 
And the vision came to me 

How their waves would strive with the pine- 
log drive 

For the cities yet to be. 
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But today the spans of your iron bands 
Have covered the country here, 

And I want to go to a land I know 
And find me a new frontier. 

And I want to camp where the air grows damp 
With the scent I used to hail 

When the birch-fire lay at the close of day — 
I'm hungry to hit the trail. 
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The Harbor. 

Rippling low in the sunlight where the huge red 

freighters rest, 
The grey-green waters lift and creep over the 

harbor's breast, 
Caressing with tender fingers the boats wave- 
scarred and grim, 
Holding them close in a soft embrace, crooning 
the harbor hymn : 

"Tired from the stress of conflict, broken and 

bruised and weak. 
Battling in from the stormy lakes my sheltering 

arms ye seek; 
Wrapped in the trailing fog-wreaths, groping 

'neath sullen skies — 
Your whistles call to the harbor's arms, seeking 

the harbor's eyes. 

"In from the waves that beckon, crash and whis- 
per and run. 

When the mad noreaster hisses by and the cloud- 
rack veils the sun. 

In from the siren voices, calling to ship and bark. 

Where the Lake Queen waits her lovers, down in 
the utter dark. 

"In from the far horizon I beckon you, one by 

one, 
Where the white g^lls gather and circle, drift 

and scream in the sun. 
Till the in-rolled fog and the breakers and the 

bitter lake winds seem 
Like the fears of a day forgotten, the mists of a 

vanished dream. 
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"I whisper to you in the night time of rest at the 

journey's end, 
Of welcoming light in a maiden's eyes where 

tears and laughter blend ; 
I call to you from the darkness, ever my lanterns 

bum 
To guide you back to my sheltering arms, that 

wait and hunger and yearn." 

Rippling low in the sunlight where the huge red 
freighters rest. 

The grey-green waters lift and creep over the 
harbor's breast. 

Caressing with tender fingers the boats wave- 
scarred and grim, 

Holding them close in a soft embrace, crooning 
the harbor hjrmn. 
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Drifting. 

There's a peaceful stretch of water where the 
pine tree shadows lie, 

And the lazy clouds are pictured on their aim- 
less journey by — 

Let us idle, just a little, in the twilight's fading 
beams. 

And go drifting down the river to the happy 
land of dreams. 

All day long we faced the current, where the 
stream runs swift and deep. 

Hour by hour we battled, tireless, where the 
foaming rapids sweep. 

But we'll win surcease of labor, when the wood 
birds seek their rest, 

And go drifting down the river to the islands 
of the blest. 
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As the breze falls, with the sunset, and the 
shadows fade and die. 

We will drift along, a little way, beneath the 
starlit sky; 

When the spirit of the north land calls across the 
summer night. 

Let us follow idle fancy to the regions of de- 
light. 

Tomorrow's dawn will summon us, when rose 
and gold are wed 

In the eastern skies at daybreak, from our 
fragrant, balsam bed. 

To canoe and pack and portage, to our fight with 
stubborn streams — 

But tonight our port's delusion, in the mystic 
land of dreams. 
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Yuletide Memories. 

When the Christmas bells are ringing, 

And the lights are all a-glow, 
And the pine tree boughs are drooping 

With their yuletide weight of snow. 
Through the busy city's clamor 

There's a memory seems to ring, 
And I hear the Christmas carols 

Which my mother used to sing. 

No, it wasn't stately opera 

Which we heard when twilight came. 
And the logs behind the fender 

Broke in quivering hearts of flame- 
But she gathered us about her 

In the wood fire's mellow light. 
And softly sang of shepherd men 
Who watched their flocks by night. 

Then she told the Christmas story. 

As we gathered round her knee, 
Of how the Prince of Peace came down, 

A little child to be; 
And as the evening deepened 

And the wind outside grew cold, 
"It came upon the midnight clear. 

That wondrous song of old." 



That's why I don't want music 

Of any kind tonight. 
But the haunting notes from memory 

Of a long-ago delight; 
And I hear the old, sweet carol. 

By the firelight's golden play. 
How Jesus Christ, our Savior, 

Was born on Christmas Day. 
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Water Voices. 

When the dancing water ripples in the mag^c 

of the breeze, 
When the winter's grasp no longer holds in leash 

the inland seas, 
You may hear the water voices, calling to the 

lake-wise men, 
"You are bound to us forever, we are waiting 

you again." 

When the storm clouds lower and gather, as the 

foam-clots spin and drift 
Where the white g^Us scream and circle as the 

grey waves break and lift 
You may hear the water voices calling through 

the storm rent night, 
"You are ours, we wait to greet you just beyond 

the harbor light." 

Where the long waves croon a message, weary 
eyes grown vigil-dim, 

Watch for the returning vessels, by the grey 
lake's troubled rim. 

But the water voices whisper to the women wait- 
ing long, 

"They were ours before you knew them, they 
have answered to our song." 
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Call o' the Woods. 

rm hungering in the city for the smell of rain- 
wet timber, 

For the valleys where the birch bark smoke 
goes curling through the trees, 

For the lazy miles of lake shore, where the blue 
waves kiss the pebbles. 

In the land of sky blue water, up beyond the 
inland seas. 

Where the wood things whisper magic, and old 
memories come to stir you 

When the twilight lowers her purple veil that 
city folk call night, 

But, oh, the miles of weary streets that shut me 
from the northland, 

From the leagues of solemn pine trees, in my 
woods of lost delight. 
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It's there my heart goes straying, to the peace of 
woods and river, 

Where the pike leap in the shadows and you 
hear the partridge drum, 

Where 1*11 vision all the folly, all the noise and 
pain and tumult. 

As a fevered dream that's vanished, never 
more — please God — to come ! 

For the night winds murmur comfort to the 
hearts that know their music. 

In the great, green, silent places where the 
quiet sets one free 

From the gold-greed of the city, from its sin and 
strife and clamor. 

And the pure wind of the northland washes 
clean the soul of me. 
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We Thank Thee, Lord. 

"We thank, Thee, Lord, for Thy mercies,' 

These are the words we say, 

As we kneel Thanksgiving morning 

In the temples of God to pray — 

Does a thought intrude of the multitude 

Who will not give thanks today? 

"We thank. Thee, Lord, for Thy mercies,' 

But down in the sweatshops, see 

The children who toil and wither 

In the haunts of misery. 

And this we have done, though Mary's Son 

Said : "Ye do it unto Me 1" 
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"We thank. Thee, Lord, for Thy mercies. 

But tell me, what have you done 

To lift up the fallen and sinful. 

To strengthen a weaker son; 

To lessen the strife of the daily life 

For a heartsick, sorrowing one? 

"We thank, Thee, Lord, for Thy mercies," 

But think of the hearts that bleed, 

Of those who toil for an unjust wage. 

Of the souls in direful need. 

Who all through the years, in hopeless tears. 

Have suffered for others' greed. 

"We thank, Thee, Lord, for Thy mercies," 

Oh, brother, join hands with me 

To thank the God of our fathers 

For a people awake to see 

That the wrongs of the past must yield at last 

To the light of liberty ! 
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Advent Meditation. 



I have not kissed your tiny, dimpled feet, 
Nor held you closely clasped, yet year by year 

You come to me with tidings glad and sweet, 
New born and newly dear. 

Kneeling today before the Virgin shrine, 
I know the tide of life that carries me 

Is shaping little heavens, fair, divine, 
Thrilling with melody, 

Where I shall sing the dreamy lullabies 

My heart has learned in the long watch I keep, 

And close with tender hands your laughing eyes. 
And hush you into sleep. 

Dream child! when baby Christmas trees are 
bright, 
And all the bonds of earth are loosed apart 

In the dim land of sleep, — ^you come each night, 
I hold you to my heart. 
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The Lumberjacks. 

Swampers, choppers and cross-cut men 
Teamsters and skidding crew, 

We are the men you look for when 
There's work in the woods to do. 

We are the race that finds its place 
By the timber cruiser's tracks, 

And follow his lines through the spruce and the 
pines — 
We are the lumberjacks. 

German and Finn and Austrian, 
Lusty and young and strong. 

Our heart-throbs sing to the rythmic swing 
And lilt of a brave new song. 

We tumble out to the foreman's shout, 
WIku the eastern sky is black. 

With njever a shirk to the long day's work 
That waits for the lumberjack. 

Through crackling snow when it's forty below 
We wage the unending fight 

With sentinel pines, whose somber lines 
Are piercing the frosty light; 

Till the fitful blaze of the sun's last rays 
Shows crimson off in the west. 

And the northland night like a mother broods 
With the tired world on her breast. 
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Clearing the way to a larger day 
For the men who understand, 

Our paths are here for the "pioneer," 
Who will follow and own the land. 

Fighting the new world's battles we, 
Men of the old world breed. 

Making a place in the north woods space. 
Heeding the cry of need. 

Swampers, choppers and cross-cut men 
Teamsters and skidding crew, 

We are the men you look for when 
There's work in the woods to do. 

We are the folk at whom you joke, 
Wielders of saw and ax. 

Felling the beams for your cities of dreams — 
We are the lumberjacks. 
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Thanksgiving. 

No thanks give we for langurous days or crim- 
son of radiant rose 

That dreams in the golden weather at the foot of 
Shasta snows; 

Not for the ripple of sunlit seas where the 
drowsy trade winds stray, 

Nor the wayside odor of orange-trees, does the 
North give thanks today. 

But bow we low at Thy many shrines, O God of 

a vast new land ; 
To give Thee thanks for a whispered word we 

heard and may understand — 
That called us out from the sheltered ways, that 

guarded our setting forth, 
That lead to Thy wondrous gift to men — the 

land of the boundless North. 

To the home of the pine and cedar, that fell at 

our eager stroke; 
To the rich dark loam of the valleys where rises 

the settler's smoke; 
To the wealth of the virgin ore-beds, where the 

swollen creeks ran red — 
To a broad young land, to our heritage, we came 

where Thy promise lead. 

Could we blend the song of our myriad lakes 
with the chant of our mighty trees 

With the ring of axe and the whine of steam and 
the crash of the inland seas — 

Then might we fashion a worthy song, then 
would our praise go forth. 

Our gratitude for Thy last, best g^ft — ^the treas- 
ure-house of the North. 
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The Weavers. 

("We are all weavers, weaving the web of 
life, and Allah, the Merciful, does he not watch 
beside the loom?" — ^The Koran.) 

We wove a wondrous fabric, fair and bright, 
With many coloured tints of sun and shade, 

And dreamed that it would last beyond the light 
Of all the future days and would not fade ; 

But separation came one winter day 
And broke the golden threads upon life's loom. 

And tore the fabric in its wanton play 
Where we had dreamed the rose of love would 
bloom. 

I took the part that life apportioned me 
And strove to finish what our dream had 
wrought, 

But toiling desolate I could not see 
The pattern which had been within our 
thought 

And all the threads were tangled; so I wait. 
How many years, dear heart, the waiting 
seems. 

Until the time when you will come, and fate 
Bids us renew our weaving and our dreams. 
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Rhyme of the River-Hog. 

Runnin' the logs at daybreak, 

Watchin' for fear of a jam, 
Workin' out them that has sneaked ashore, 

Wishin' we'd reach the dam — 
Hungry and wet and drippin' with sweat, 
Bringin' down logs that the streams forget. 

Swcepin' the shore of stragglers 

Is the job that's set for us. 
And the river-hog, with his peavy, goes 

Without any show or fuss. 
Startin' at four on his endless chore, 
Shovin' them out where they hug the shore. 



Watchin' the swirl of the current 
On the rocks that hide below. 

To loosen the jam, where the timber piles 

At a key-log spot, we go- 
Where the waters race, and you set the pace 
On a 10-inch stick — if you keep your place. 

Seein' the freshet fallin', 
Fearing you've lost again, 

Workin' like mad on the long day shift, 
Watchin' the clouds for rain; 

And the pine-tree bore, if they stay on shore. 

Will finish the logs — so you shove some more. 

Runnin' the logs at daybreak, 
Watchin' for fear of a jam, 

Workin' out them that has sneaked ashore, 
Wishin we'd reach the dam — 

Hungry and wet and drippin' with sweat, 

Bringin' down logs that the streams forget. 
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The Fishing Fever. 

As it Might Have Attacked the Poets 

(Longfellow would have suffered it this way :) 
Should you ask me whence this feeling? 
Whence this restless irritation 
With the odors of the city, 
With the maddening clang of street cars, 
With the dust and smoke and tumult, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
"It attacks me every springtime. 
When the wild fowl journey northward 
To the pleasant lakes and rivers. 
When the ice and snow have vanished 
And the wind makes gentle music 
In the branches of the pine trees — 
Then I yearn and mourn and sicken 
For my rod and reel and tackle. 
For the green and pleasant woodlands, 
For the shadows where the bass play. 
For the deep lakes where the pike bite. 
And the peace of woods and river 
Which the city-dweller knows not." 
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(With Browning it would have meant this:) 
Never the time and the place 

And the season all together; 
This day ! — ^and I have to chase 

After business, — this magic weather! 
Where is a fortnight's grace 

To loose me this tiresome tether? 
Never the time and the place 

And the season all together; 



(Omar Kaa)ryam would have sung:) 
Come, bait the Hook, and in the streams of 

Spring 
Your winter-garment of Repression fling, 
The six-day slave has but a little time 
To flutter — ^and the Sabbath's on the wing. 



(As it would have attacked Kipling:) 
A fool there was and he stayed at home 

^Even as you and I.) 
Though the ice was gone where the rapids foam 
And the spring call tempted him out to roam 
Where the muskies leap — ^but he stayed at home 

(Even as you and I.) 



(This might happen to Ella Wheeler Wilcox :) 
It's easy enough to be pleasant 

When you're doing the work you like, 
But the man worth while is the man who can 
smile 

When the season has opened for pike. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 

And trouble is surely your fate. 
When you stop to dream of a shadowy stream. 

And tackle and rod and bait. 
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(Walt Whitman would have mused in this 
fashion :) 

I sing the fisherman rampant, 

Ones-self I sing, a simple, separate person 

At other seasons, but today he stands in the 
midst of you 

With no other thought, with no other passion or 
purpose 

But to hear the song of the reel, swiftly unwind- 
ing. 

To follow his prey by streams which are swollen 
and brawling, 

To dream, when the night overtakes, of the 
mightier ones which escaped him, 

Sing I of the fisherman rampant. 



(Emerson might have philosophized this way:) 

If the sportsman thinks it is sport. 
Or if the fish thinks it is fished, 

They little know the subtle ways 
I make to reach what I have wished. 

They reckon ill who leave me out. 
When me they hook I am the fly, 

I am the ripple on the stream. 
The vision mine which makes men lie.. 

Far or forgot to me is near. 
Minnow and sturgeon are the same 

When in my legends they appear. 
And one to me are shame and fame. 
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(It might incite Ezra Pound to do something 
like this:) 

My Fish! my beloved, my scaly! 
Ah, obese. 

Listen ! Listen to me, and I will sing thee a song 
of my prowess. 

Delicately, as I wind up my reel, attend me ! 

Now do I know that I am mad. 
For here are the walls of my office ; 

This is no fish. 

Neither could I wind up a reel if I had one. 



(But Tennyson would have sung:) 

If you're waking call me early, call me early, 
Mabel dear, 

Tomorrow'll be the happiest day of all the glad 
New Year; 

I'll start in the morning early, and I won't be 
back till night. 

For the fish are beginning to bite, Mabel, the fish 
are beginning to bite. 
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December Gulls. 

When over gray Superior the storm clouds drift 
and sweep. 
And the mad waves break in blinding, quiver- 
ing foam 
As their music mingles with the wail of winds 
across the deep — 
Then the sea gulls seek their sheltered harbor 
home. 

Down, flying from the scud and lash of snow fall 
Close to the gray waves' angry, foaming crest, 

These white-winged waifs have answered to the 
home call 
Of harbor lights, of shelter and of rest. 

The home bound ships beat in from stress of ice 
floe 
To rest in port, safe-sheltered, sure and warm, 
And, like the ships, the gulls wing home, as drift 
snow 
Out from the depths of night, the heart of 
storm! 
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"There, little girl, don't cry," he wrote. 
The poet of homely themes. 

Who sang of the longings in childish hearts. 
Their visions and hopes and dreams 

Who told of the joys we at times forget 
In a world where young things die ; 

But it all comes back on the sweet refrain 
Of "There, little girl, don't cry." 

"There, little girl, don't cry," I hear, 
And again I seem to be 

With the doll I lost, 'mid blinding tears. 
When the grown-ups said to me, 

"You are much too big for dollies now. 
It is time to put them by;" 

But the heartache yields to the tender plea 
Of "There, little girl, don't cry." 

"There, little girl, don't cry," I know 
It is only a wayside song. 

By a singer who fathomed a childish heart 
With its burden of pain and wrong. 

But he told of the days we at times forget 
In a world where young things die — 

And it all comes back on the sweet refrain 
Of "There, little girl, don't cry." 
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Blindfolded. 

("When thou makest a voyage to the stars, go 
thou blindfolded ; and carry not a sword, but the 
sandals of thy youth." — Egyptian Proverb.) 



Gods of the earth and sea. 
Voices of night, 

Hear, where we cry to thee 
Seeking for light. 

Gods of the upper air. 
Spirits of truth. 

You that kept and wear 
Sandals of youth, 

Kneeling, we clutch thy hands. 
Yearning to range, 

Over new border lands. 
Limitless, strange. 

We that have sheathed the sword. 
Left fear and hate, 

Ask for thy magic word. 
Rulers of fate! 

Seeking the way we know 
Leads to the stars, 

Restless and glad to go. 
Yet the earth bars. 
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By all the hurt we know, 
Sorrow and pain, 

ff 

Darkness of human woe. 
Grief and disdain. 

Gods of the earth and sea, 
Voices of night, 

Hear, for we call to thee. 
Yearning for light. 



t 
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The Journey. 

("For to travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive." — Robert Louis Stevenson.) 



d glint of sun 
dreaming town, 
the roadway gleams- 
oumey down 
e the highways end, 
:lasp and hold, 
e rainbow's foot 
ot of gold, 
r," impatient cries 
x>d in the quest, 
r" regretful sighs 
reams of rest. 



"Long the way/' the poet laughs, 
"So 'twas planned to be, 

"But the way will bloom for those 
Traveling hopefully." 

Long and long the roadway winds 
Toward the sunset slope, 

Fair the way for he who goes 
Hand in hand with hope. 

Dreamer of the open road 
Give me eyes to see 

All the glories of a way 
Traveled hopefully ! 



« 
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Once Upon a Time. 

Beyond the gates of mystery, 
Where childhood fancies dwell. 

Where elf and sprite and valiant knight 
Still weave their magic spell, 

Lies a dim garden lost to view 
In memory's misty clime, 

The land we knew and wandered through — 
Dear "once upon a time." 

From out the dust of yesterdays 
The house that Jack built gleams, 

Prince Charming wanders through the wood, 
To wake the maid of dreams ; 

Red Riding Hood, the fairy queen. 
And Cinderella, too, 

Come back today and, wistful stray 
With sleepy-eyed Boy Blue. 

O "once upon a time" land 
I lost you years ago! 

But still it seems the stars and streams 
Tell where your lillies blow ; 

Where all bad deeds meet punishment 
And goodness reigns sublime — 

My eyes are wet with vain regret 
For "once upon a time." 
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The Tryst. 

It will be morning when you come for me, 

When all the glad, spring winds go dancing by 
To wake the blossoms, and the dew-washed sky 

Is lit with rose and gold. Together we 
Will pass the first cloud-seeking bird. 

Taking our upward way from star to star, 
And you will tell me that you heard 

Me call to you, that you were never far. 
It may be you will tell me why you smiled that 
day 

You lay so still, and why you went away. 
And you will tell me how our love has over- 
thrown 

The dream of death, and I shall understand — 
But now, I only know I walk alone. 

Calling your name, groping to touch your 
hand. 




The Mother Dream. 

Kneeling she prayed at the manger shrine, 
Where smiled the Mother and Child divine. 

"Blessed art Thou/'— O, Mary, 
Did your thought sometimes stray 

To dream of tiny, clinging hands, 
What time you knelt to pray? 

Was there a singing in your heart 
In the still hours of morn? 

Did you wait, eager, the long days 
Before our Lord was born? 

"The Lord be with Thee"— did you turn 
Prom holy praise and prayer, 

To dream of dimpled, rosy cheeks. 
And curls of soft, bright hair? 

Did you thoughts stray as mine today 
To gaze on Paradise — 

A little lad with outstretched arms 
And laughter in his eyes? 
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To Eliza Calvert Hall. 

On her ''Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets" 

You touch the years with magic pen, 
And from the long ago 

Dear women rise, with tranquil eyes 
And kerchiefs white as snow, 

Who sit before the wheel and loom — 
Devout at Beauty's shrine — 

And weave the fabric of their dreams, 
Bright-colored, firm and fine. 

The dignity of toil is theirs. 
The patience over-long, 

The labor that, through storm or calm, 
Keeps still its purpose strong. 

Until the pattern intricate. 
Perfect and fair and whole 

Appears, and in its thread is meshed 
A woman's tender soul. 

Lone mountain women, toiling long, 
Touch hands with us through you. 

The history of a homely art 
Takes life and color new; 

And woven through, a perfect note, 
The charm of truth in art. 

One common bond of sisterhood — 
Beauty of mind and heart. 
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Gettysburg. 

("The battle held no display of bravery great- 
er than that of the First Minnesota." — Edward 
Skelton, chairman Massachusetts Gettysburg 
commission.) 

Crippled and bent and aged, white with the snow 
of years, 

The men of the First Minnesota return — while a 
nation cheers — 

To the field of their fallen comrades, retracing 
the way again 

To the hillocks of mud, brick-red with blood at 
the charge of Pickett's men. 

Not by the gleam of bayonets, or the roar of 
black-mouthed guns. 

They meet on the field of their fifty years, the 
north and the southland sons. 

But, marching together, hand touches hand, by 
fields of ripening grain, 

Where old wrongs pass, and the kindly grass has 
covered the brand of Cain. 

But, at night when the moonlight quivers on the 

placid river's breast. 
The dead of the First Minnesota come back from 

their long, long rest. 

And all through the healing stillness, till the 

blush of dawning day. 
They sentry keep by the quiet sleep of the men 

of the blue and gray. 
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And here, when a dreamer wanders down the 
path of long ago. 

To the battlefield of a far-oflf day, the hour of a 
nation's woe, 

The men who fell for the land they loved, on the 
plains where they lay in wait, 

Erase from the hearts of the men who live the 
scars of an ancient hate. 

Crippled and bent and aged, white with the snow 
of years. 

The men of the First Minnesota return — while a 
nation cheers — 

To the field of their fallen comrades, retracing 
the way again 

To the hillocks of mud, brick-red with blood at 
the charge of Pickett's men. 
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The Top o' the World. 

Fill me a cup with the air of the mountains, 
Breath of the heather and fragrance of pines — 

Bright with the laughter of swift-running waters, 
Lit with the sparkle of sunlight that shines 



Over the peaks of Mount Edith and Rundh 
Beauty that's old yet eternally new — 

Up, lads, and drink it! The Irishman's greeting, 
Here's wishing "The top o' the world to you !" 

Here in the mountain's fastness, 
Where clamor and turmoil seem 

Like wraiths of a day forgotten. 
The mists of a vanished dream, 
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You have made for the world a playground, 
You have builded a fairy town. 

In the heart of the soothing stillness 
Where the giant peaks look down. 

In the shade of your murmuring pine trees 
Is healing and peace and rest. 

The long dim trails on the mountain side, 
Call men of the East and West — 

Northland and South give answer. 
Ever their roadway makes 

To the peace of the snow-crowned Rockies, 
To the joy of your turquoise lakes. 

Then fill me a cup with the air of the mountains, 
Breath of the heather and fragrance of pines — 

Bright with the laughter of swift-running waters, 
Lit with the sparkle of sunlight that shines 

Over the peaks of Mount Edith and Rundle — 
Beauty that's old yet eternally new— 

Up, lads, and drink it I The Irishman's greeting I 
Here's wishing, "The top o' the world to you.'* 
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Her Valentine. 

Sitting alone by the fireside, where the shadows 
come and go, 

Grandmother's thoughts go back tonight to the 
days of long ago, 

To a little token of paper lace, with a heart 
marked "Ever Thine,'' 

Grandmother dreams alone tonight of her own 
dear Valentine. 

The old house stands with its chimneys tall. 
Outside the feathery snowilakes fall 

And pile against the door; 
Again she waits for her lover true. 
Waits for him now, the one she knew 

In the days that are no more. 

Again he meets her standing there. 
Where the firelight falls on her golden hair — 

The hair now snowy white ; 
And oh, the thrill of his close embrace, 
And oh, the kisses against her face. 

She lives it again tonight. 

Once more she lists to a whispered tale 
Of a love undying, that will not fail 

But grow as the years go by; 
Now sitting alone where the shadows fall. 
She listens again for his voice to call — 

How long since they said goodby! 
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Sitting alone by the fireside, where the shadows 
come and go, 

Grandmother's thoughts go back tonight to the 
days of long ago, 

To a little token of paper lace, with a heart 
marked "Ever Thine," 

Grandmother dreams alone tonight of her own 
dear Valentine. 
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Dreams. 

I wonder if the dead leaves dream 
Of summer days, the golden gleam 
Of April sunlight on a stream 
They danced above ; 

Of glad June mornings meadowsweet, 
When dryads passed with flying faet. 
Of still, star-lighted nights replete 
With life and love? 

A drifting throng of gold and brown, 
In hushed wood paths they flutter down. 
Lost summer joys in russet gown. 
With tear-wet eyes, 

Mad dreams of sunlight in the trees. 
Of pulsing, woodland melodies. 
That set them quivering in the breeze 
Awake their sighs. 
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I wonder if their spirits learn 
To fold meek hands, or do they yearn 
For hot, delicious days that burn 
In ardor sweet? 

Pale, summer ghosts they drift today 
Where autumn skies are cold and gray. 
And chill winds heap them carelessly 
'Neath passing feet. 

Perhaps beneath the slim, young moon, 
With all the glad, spring world atune. 
Their shadows kissed the scarlet shoon 
When fairies played; 

And all their ecstasy unspent 
Thrilled in the notes the wood god sent 
To weave a spell of soft content 
Round man and maid. 

They lived and danced, were gay or grave. 
They freely loved and madly gave. 
Too spirit-free to stint or save. 
The golden gleams 

Of joy they knew and passion's range. 
Bewilderment of stress and change. 
Now in a grey world, new and strange, 
Thev dream their dreams. 
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The Mother. 

I sought for Love and found it ; not where youth 
and joy were flitting, 

Nor where the world's light fancy on its petted 
children smiled, 

But shut within a quiet room where evening 
shadows gathered, 

And a mother sang sweet luUabys at twilight 
to her child. 

I sought for God and found Him ; not in cold and 
stately temples, 

Nor in meadowlands my heart received the 
comfort of the cross. 

But by a quiet bedside, where a mother knelt in 
anguish, 

I found the blessed Presence, giving recom- 
pense for loss. 

I sought for Peace and found it ; not in pleasure, 
fame or riches. 

Nor in the city's laughter, or the joy of sunlit 
skies. 

But where a mother sat and dreamed at even 
with her memories. 

And the peace of God's own spirit lit the glory 
in her eyes. 
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AuguA in the City. 

Here is no peace of quiet stars to bring thee 
sleep, 

Nor cool night breeze, nor waters singing low ; 

Ah, little heart, the sullen hours creep 

Through alleys dark, and round the clustering 
glow 

Of garish lights the pale moths whirl 
Like phantom bees, supping the city's sins. 

Yet here is all-forgetfulness, and Pleasure, a 
mad dancing girl. 

Sways, laughing, to the throb of violins; 

The rustlings of the birth of aspiration and the 
death 

Of joy are in her garments, and a light 

Swift burst of music follows, mingling with the 
breath 
Of lovers kissing in the airless night. 
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A Lake Song. 

The winds of the world's great spaces. 

Wandering to and fro, 
Soft with the breath of summer, 

Or bitter with winter's snow, 
Bring through the hush of night a song 

That only the great lakes know : 

"Over the voice of the city. 
Beyond the clamor of earth, 

Keener tiian wail of anguish. 
Louder thsui song of mirth — 
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"We call to the men of our choosing. 
We bid them abandon their toys 

In the heart of the fevered city. 
With its endless clamor and noise. 

"We beckon them out to the surges 
Of the thousand-mile highway, 

The ceaseless call of the waters 
That will not let them stay. 

"We bide with a patience eternal, 
We will not lose our own ; 

Ever we call to the waiting ones 
Who have left us long alone. 

"Ever our arms are reaching 
Over the jealous land, 

To the men who can hear our whisper, 
And listen and understand." 

Inland to the careless thousands. 
Where the sleeping cities lie. 

The winds of the world's great spaces 
Carry the waters' cry. 
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Song of the Pines. 

The voices of nature are many and their music 
subtle and sweet. 

The whisper of leaves in summer that the south- 
em winds repeat. 

The sigh of desolate raindrops, the ripple of 
grain in the breeze — 

But the centuries' voice is the pine tree song on 
the shores of the inland seas. 

Through ages of sentinel duty, unwearied, aloof, 
alone, 

In the heat of August noondays, or the north 
wind's frozen moan. 

In the solemn hush of midnight their gaunt bat- 
talions stand 

And chant the song of the centuries — the cry of 
the northern land. 

Songs of the years forgotten, of days when the 

world was young, 
And the howl of the wolf pack answered the 

dirge of the forest sung. 
Echoes of strains primeval that only the wild 

things know, 
And wail at night 'neath the misty light of the 

moon on the drifting snow. 

The kiss of the sun on the river, the hopes in the 

heart of youth. 
The dreams of men who have striven to follow 

eternal truth — 
They are part of the eerie music that only the 

northland hears, 
When the pine trees chant in the silence their 

song of the vanished years. 
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After a Playing by Elman. 

To unfamiliar ways your music beckoned, 
In paths of joy, from mortal sight concealed, 

It seemed that just a step would bridge the dark- 
ness. 

And lead to where all mystery is revealed. 

To where the Unseen stands, unveiled and 
radiant. 

On the dim road that music brings to sight. 

The path of joy and pain, of tears and gladness. 
The way that leads to anguish and delight. 

It seemed that just another note would shatter 
The wall of sense, and I would understand 

The secrets of the shy, sweet heart of springtime, 
Why laughter, pain and love go hand in hand. 

The wailing chords led down dim paths and 
distant. 

Then died in melting sweetness, faint and fine. 

And, groping back in tears, I knelt in rapture 
To thank the gods for melody divine. 
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Wood Magic. 

When the asters nod by the wayside at the close 

of a radiant day 
The wee, brown folk of the autumn woods come 

singing adown the way, 
Spreading a marvelous carpet, crimson and gdd 

and brown, 
Their magical fingers weave from dreams' of 

dead leaves fluttering down. 

With light from the heart of summer and crim- 
son and gold of the rose. 

Scattering color with lavish grace the prodigal 
pageant goes. 

Till the forests flame into glory no mortal may 
understand 

While the shivering maples glow and gleam at 
the touch of an elfin hand. 
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When the pale moon walks in the woodland 
weaving her palace of dreams. 

She touches their magical handicraft with a shaft 
of silver beams, 

And dawn on the dreaming meadows, through 
low-lying autumn haze. 

Discloses a marvel of amber and gold — ^green 
robings of yesterdays. 

Over the hush of the distant hills and glow of 
the ripening grain, 

Peace of the infinite, purple mist and patter of 
autumn rain. 

Kin of the goat-god wandering, merry of heart, 
elate. 

Scatter their treasure of fairy gold in the woods 
of his vast estate. 
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On Lake Vennilion. 



On Lake Vermilion waters, when the spell of 
autumn's here. 

And the pine trees whisper magic to the city- 
dweller's ear; 

When the birds are flying southward, pnd you 
know the hunting's good 

And the wild life runs and beckons through the 
crimson, rustling wood— 

You can hear a voice that's calling, and it^s time 
for outdoor men 

To pack their guns and blankets and hit the trail 
again. 

Where the tingling sunlight thrills you and you 
hear the north woods call, 

Out there on Lake Vermilion, where the pine 
tree shadows fall. 
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L'Envoi. 

"I came like water and like wind I go," 
Sang wise old Omar, poet of the rose, 

Draining the cup of life, he yearned to know 

Whence comes the stream and whitherward it 
flows. 

And what its purpose, but he found no key 
In the winds* music or the waters* flow. 

No severing of the veils of mystery — • 
"I came like water and like wind I go." 

What paths we follow in the days to be. 
The meaning of great gladness and deep pain. 

Of love and grief and cameraderie, 
He sought — and evermore he sought in vain. 

Yet Omar chanced to overhear one day 
The simple credo which the vessels tell, 

And wrote it down for wondering, kindred clay, 
"He's a Good Fellow, and 'twill all be well." 
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The End of 



"And when I come tol 

He said, "May it 
When the pines droop 1( 
And the lakes lie hushed! 

I will close my eyesi 
The dim wood paths wl 

And the thrill of a 
The welcome sight of a 
And the scent of pines 
Joys of the north which* 
But the best and last 

On a snowy day 
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le Trail 

end of the trail," 
jcember. 

vith their weight of snow 
:he sunset glow- 
1 remember 
he year was new, 
I September; 
p fire bright 
ugh the summer night; 
1 never f ail- 
[ of the trail 
cember." 
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